Tracking down Lindsey Davis 

Lucia Nixon 


Lindsey Davis has published seven detective stories set in the 1st century A.D. Falco works 
as an informer for the emperor Vespasian, and also undertakes private commissions. So far 
he has travelled to Britain (The Silver Pigs), Germany (The Iron Hand of Mars), and Syria (Last 
Act in Palmyra), as well as working in Rome and other parts of Italy. Falco is aided and 
abetted by his partner, Helena. Lucia Nixon interviewed Lindsey Davis in London. 

LN: Did you do Classics in school? 

LD: Well I did, but I wasn't very good at it. I did Latin to A level and then in fact I did some as 
part of my degree. But I was really doing that because I wanted to go to Oxford and you had 
to have it for the entrance exam, rather than because I loved and could do it. I also did 
Greek to 0 level, but that was out of curiosity more than anything - I was terrible like that. 

LN: Then you went to University and you read English and you kept up your interest in 
Classics because you had to do more Latin? 

LD: Yes, I read English - that was what good girls did. We had to do Aeneid book 6 as part of 
our first two terms in Latin, which was lucky for me because I had already done it for, I think. 
A level. This was in the old days when learning a language was thorough. Even for English, 
you started with Latin. The degree included the history of the English language - we also 
learned Anglo-Saxon at the same time, from scratch, in about 8 weeks. We were there to 
work, we weren't there to enjoy ourselves! 

LN: And then you went on to the Civil Service, but at some point you started writing various 
things? 

LD: Yes, I stayed in the Civil Service for 13 years and in that time I was promoted once. I was 
deemed to be a good civil servant. My very last annual report was as good as you could get, 
with A grades all the way through and signed by two Deputy Secretaries saying promote her, 
she needs it, she deserves it, and I still wasn't on the next promotion board, so I thought 
something is wrong here. 

LN: What did you think was wrong? 


LD: I thought it was too male orientated in my department, if not others, and I also thought 
it was too hard to fight. I had reached the point where, although I am a fighter, I was being a 



fool to myself just staying there. There comes a point where, if you do struggle against the 
system, you actually end up looking neurotic and peculiar because you are arguing and it 
doesn't help. 

LN: Which bit of the Civil Service was this? 

LD: I was in the Property Services Agency which was the old Ministry of Works - government 
buildings, basically. Among the administrators there were some women who were very 
good, but they just never seemed to do as well as the blokes who were no good. 

LN: But why the change to detective novels in particular, and why the ancient world? 

LD: I wasn't going to do either originally; I started off writing romantic novels about the 
period I considered to be mine, the English Civil War, which I am supposed to know more 
about than anything, but publishers didn't welcome either really. They have a theory that 
historical novels don't sell, though that's partly because good ones aren't published. I think, 
and they also have very set ideas about which periods they want to promote. The Victorian 
period, girls in cotton mills struggling and ending up owning cotton mills, was the thing and I 
didn't want to do that. So I cast around eventually for what else I knew and, because of my 
archaeologist Latin teacher, I did know something about the Romans. Then I tried to write a 
Roman romance, which was even worse, as you can imagine, though interestingly, now that 
I'm 'dead famous', people are starting to say, have you got anything else in your wardrobe. 
It is quite likely that, in the near future, my Roman romance will be published. 

LN: In the light of your reasons for leaving the Civil Service, why did you choose a male 
detective? 

LD: Because the very first one was a kind of spoof of the genre, and in the genre, detectives 
almost always are male. The voice I heard in my head was the classic. I'll say Philip Marlowe 
but I have come to the point where I don't like Falco being called the Philip Marlowe of 
ancient Rome any more because he just isn't the same. That was the kind of idea I thought I 
wanted to take forward, and that is also why it is in the first person because the classic 
gumshoe talks to you directly, which was something I didn't really think about until I was 
stuck with doing it. It is quite difficult to do really. To stay in the first person as a man you 
have got to be the man the whole time, and it imposes problems when you are telling a 
story because in theory you can only have what he's seeing himself or what people directly 
describe to him, and you can't do a thing that I would love to be able to do, which is to 
dodge from character to character and to see different events through different people's 
eyes. 



LN: When you think of plots, is it because you are working backwards in time - I notice that 
there is a lot of fraud in the Falco books? Or is it because you have been struck by 
something in the original sources? 

LD: There is a lot of fraud because I think that fraud can be a worse crime than murder. 
Someone like Robert Maxwell to my mind is much worse than the bloke who loses his 
temper and bashes someone on the spur of the moment, because it is premeditated, 
because it affects total strangers and many people, and because it seems on the surface not 
to matter so much because there is no actual blood. But the long term effects can be much 
worse and that's why I am interested in fraud. I would love to do a book that didn't have a 
body, but I'm not allowed to because they are supposed to be murder mysteries. There 
always is a body tagged on somewhere - somewhat lightly tagged on I think sometimes. 

LN: How do you check up on the detail for your period? 

LD: Well, sometimes I make it up and people don't notice. I do travel, which is partly for 
pleasure, but also because it is only by going to a place that you get the real size of it as 
much as anything. The quality of the light, the exact feel of it, you have to see it really, so 
whenever I can I travel. I go to museums a lot, and to archaeological sites a lot, whether or 
not they are the ones I need particularly, because I like it and I always have. 

I read everything I can get my hands on. That's the main thing that I can't stress - that I 
don't just read a book and think that's it. I've done it. I grab whatever looks as though it 
might be about the Romans and I probably read all of it unless it is terribly boring. But I also 
read books that don't obviously look as though they are about the Romans. For instance, my 
favourite research book is called The Strange Story of False Teeth and is published by one of 
the proprietary tooth cleansers, but starts off with a really good chapter on Etruscan dental 
work. There is a lot about bridgework and gold wires with illustrations, and it's wonderful, 
and inspired Falco's great-uncle who made his own false teeth because he couldn't afford to 
have the bridgework done [see Poseidon's Gold]. 

LN: What do you think of other ancient detective stories? One thing that struck me was that 
there are a lot more Roman ones than there are Greek ones. 

LD: I think the Greek ones will come. There is now a vogue for the ancient world in the 
mystery genre, and there will be the Greeks and there are already the Egyptians, and there 
will probably be the Phoenicians. I should think Boxgrove man will end up being done in due 
course because they'll want to do the earliest possible ancient detective. 

LN: What are your plans for Falco - where might he go next? They've just found a Roman 
fort in Ireland, and what about India? 



LD: India's there in the back of my mind because I know the Romans went to India, but it 
would be a lot of travel by sea, and not much when they got there I suspect. 

Falco has just been to Spain in the one that is just published [A Dying Light in Corduba] and 
he has had the baby - well, Helena has had the baby, with Falco not assisting as much as he 
should have done. But doing his best. I'll say no more on that. And they are going back to 
Rome and I am thinking about maybe leaving them in Rome for a little while. Everybody tells 
me Helena can't possibly travel with the baby, can she? She might leave the baby behind so 
that she gets a break from looking after it. 

At some awful point, Falco may go to Greece, although he's been awfully rude about it. But 
he may yet end up in Corinth. 

LN: Now you say that you are not an academic and not an expert, and yet you were also 
saying earlier on that you think that historical novels are an important genre. Is that because 
they do what most archaeological reports never do, which is to put everything together, and 
animate it, and see what you found looks like with people in it? 

LD: Yes. My theory of archaeology is that you have the academics, who dig up a bowl in say 
the garden of a domestic property and say this is a votive bowl because it is planted here, 
and then other people write and query this in some scientific manner, but I'm there saying 
it's probably the mother-in-law's wedding present that they couldn't stand, and that is the 
side of history that I'm putting forward as well as the serious side. But unlike the academics, 

I am allowed to make jokes about it, basically. 

The other thing that I'm allowed to do is it make up the bits we don't know. I fill in the gaps 
myself because I'm writing fiction. But it can be tricky. For instance, I was talking to some 
students a little while ago, and a girl told me honestly that she had been discussing houses 
with her tutor and she had been talking about how the houses in Rome fell down because of 
their weak foundations and she suddenly realised that the example she was quoting was 
actually my house falling down in Venus in Copper. I feel I have more of a responsibility here 
than I understood when I started this game. 

LN: I suggest to students that they read historical novels, including yours. 

LD: It's very flattering that they are deemed good enough to be on a reading list, but that 
wasn't what I did them for. I am writing, I hope, for entertainment, and I'm writing for fun, 
and I hate to be put on reading lists, because I want to be the person that people run away 
and read under the bedclothes, rather than someone they read because teacher has told 
them to do it. 



Thanks to the Oxford University Education Technology Resources Centre for supplying the 
tape recorder, and Susan Waters for making the transcription. 


Lucia Nixon is Lecturer in Archaeology at Magdalen College, Oxford. She co-directs the 
Sphakia Survey (SW Crete). 



